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Nothing that concerns Jesus is merely antiquarian. We know he lived in a world 
very unlike as well as very like our own. What we need is not a mere knowledge of 
that world, but a knowledge as to how Jesus reacted to it. We know he was neither 
an anachronism nor an accident. But we are intensely interested to know his attitude 
toward popular beliefs and unscientific explanations with which his world abounded. 
Or to put the matter in another way, we want to know from him the method of dealing 
with people who are possessed of beliefs which a growing intelligence discards. 



To many men, less mature in their 
theological thinking than the readers of 
this Journal are likely to be, the fore- 
going question presents a subject full 
of puzzling difficulties. Rarely, if ever, 
does the ordinary Sunday-school lesson 
or pastor's sermon throw a ray of clear 
light upon it. The gospel accounts of 
demon possession are commonly taken 
at their face value, and the interpreter 
gravely explains that during the life- 
time of Jesus there was a special activity 
on the part of the hellish hosts, Satan 
rallying all his organization in opposi- 
tion to Jesus. On the other hand, when 
discussion arises, a number of opinions 
emerge. Some allegorize the demons, 
making them the evil inclinations and 
habits of men, and refer to demons of 
anger, lust, alcohol, and the like. 
Others suppose the demons to have been 
bodily ailments, such as epilepsy or 
insanity, arising from physical causes. 
Others, again, think they were evil 
personalities, devoid of physical bodies, 
which housed inside their victims and 
caused them to be deaf, dumb, insane, 
and the like. Thus in common lay 
thinking there are at least these three 



suppositions: (i) that the demons 
referred to in the Gospels were merely 
bad habits; (2) that they were dis- 
eases, having physical causes; (3) that 
they were evil personalities, subject to 
Satan, and stirred into unwonted activ- 
ity by the presence of Jesus on earth in 
his incarnate form. 

Such a close-up acquaintance with 
these views of Christian laymen sug- 
gests two reasons for a careful consider- 
ation of the question raised above by 
all whose task it is to stimulate and 
guide religious thinking. In the first 
place, the Gospels refer to demons so 
frequently that any thorough or con- 
secutive study is sure to raise questions 
concerning them. In the second place, 
the topic of demons in the Gospels 
furnishes an approach to the whole 
thought-world of Jesus and the nor- 
mative value of his opinions which to 
many men has proved not a matter of 
antiquarian interest, but one of freeing 
value. It would truly be a waste of 
time for a non-professional to labor to 
reconstruct for himself the concepts of 
two thousand years ago, did the process 
not directly affect his own thought and 
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behavior now. Experience with groups 
of earnest men has shown that this 
particular question is not remote or 
academic, but definitely related to the 
postulates of their religious life. 

It is obvious that for our recon- 
struction of the thought of Jesus upon 
any subject we are dependent almost 
wholly upon the Gospels. We have 
practically no other objective sources of 
information. Paul and the other writers 
of the New Testament add almost 
nothing to our stock of knowledge of 
the teaching of Jesus, 1 though they do 
picture for us the conditions of early 
Christian life, and develop certain of its 
controlling ideas. The Gospels, then, 
are our only objective sources of in- 
formation for the beliefs of Jesus. Are 
there any subjective sources? To ask 
the question is to answer it. It is 
indeed often affirmed that Jesus is 
better understood now than ever before; 
the claim is based, however, not upon 
any subjective illumination, but upon 
the results of careful, honest, critical, 
historical study. The answer to the 
question, whether or not Jesus believed 
in demons, if found at all, must be 
found at present, for the lack of any 
other sources, in the Gospels themselves. 
Do they represent him as so believing ? 

If they do, it may be argued, we are 
not thereby forced to accept their 
verdict. The will to believe otherwise 
may enter and in spite of the evidence 
affirm an opposite opinion. But if we 
do so choose we ought frankly to admit 
that our belief is based not on evidence 
but held in spite of evidence to satisfy 
our high a priori opinion of the infalli- 
bility of Jesus' thinking. 



It may also be objected offhand that 
the principle that what the Gospels 
affirm as Jesus' thought is to be accepted 
as correctly representing his thought 
would carry with it the corollary that 
whatever miracles the Gospels ascribe 
to Jesus are to be accepted as having 
been performed by him. But upon 
reflection it will appear that there is a 
decided difference in the cases. To 
ascribe to Jesus a belief in demons is 
only to bring the Gospel picture of him 
into discreditable contrast with a modern 
subjective estimate of him. To ascribe 
miracles to him, however, is to bring 
the Gospel picture into conflict not 
merely with a cherished opinion but 
with the actual facts of nature as these 
have been observed by modern science. 
Thus to attempt to convince men on 
the basis of the Gospel evidence that 
Jesus believed in demons is only to 
offend the sensibilities of some who 
think it impossible that he should have 
believed something that they do not 
believe. To attempt, however, on the 
same basis to convince men that Jesus 
performed all the miracles ascribed to 
him in the Gospels is to ask them to 
substitute for the tested observations of 
modern science an obsolete world- view, 
two thousand years old. 

It is only the task of a long winter 
evening to collect and summarize the 
Gospel material that must furnish the 
basis of an answer to the query whether 
or not the Gospels ascribe to Jesus the 
belief in demons, and it is a task requir- 
ing only patience, not any special 
training. The terms used of demons 
are mainly three: (i) demons (dai/jAvia) ; 
(2) unclean spirits (irvevfiara aKadapra; 



1 The saying of Jesus quoted in Acts 20:35 being the only exception. 
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(3) evil spirits (Tvevtiara vovr)pa). The 
number of occurrences of the first of 
these terms in the four Gospels is as 
follows: Mark, 12; Matthew, 10; Luke, 
22; John, 6; a total of 50. 1 The 
second occurs as follows: Mark, n; 
Matthew, 2; Luke, 5; John none, a 
total of 18. The third term occurs 
twice, in Luke only. There are thus in 
the four Gospels seventy references to 
demons. 2 Besides the three terms just 
listed there are eight instances of the 
word "spirit" (xreu/ia) used alone as 
a name for a demon, two instances 
being in Mark, two in Matthew, and 
four in Luke. "Daemon" (daiiuav) 
occurs once, in Matthew 8:31. In 
addition there are the following occur- 
rences of the term "devil" (8iaf}o\os) 
in the four Gospels: Mark none; 
Matthew, 6; Luke, 5; John, 3, a 
total of 14. The same being, under the 
name "Satan," is mentioned in the 
Gospels as follows: Mark, 6; Matthew, 
4; Luke, 5; John, 1, a total of 16. As 
Beelzeboul he appears in Mark once, 
Matthew thrice, and Luke thrice, a 
total of seven times. He is also thrice 
mentioned in John under the title "the 



Prince of this world." There are thus 
more than a hundred references to these 
infernal creatures, surely enough to 
indicate that in the thought of the 
Gospel writers demonology was an 
important subject. There are sixteen 
chapters in Mark, twenty-eight in 
Matthew, twenty-four in Luke and 
twenty-one in John, a total of eighty- 
nine. Averaging, then, there would be 
a reference to demons in every chapter, 
and more. 

In Mark 9:29 Jesus recognizes dif- 
ferent classes of demons, the one he 
had just exorcised belonging to an 
especially tenacious type. This appears 
in the English, "This kind cometh out 
only through prayer." In the Greek, 
t6 ykvo£ tovto, the specification is, 
if anything, even more clearly stated. 
In every instance where a reference to 
demons occurs in the Gospels it is in 
connection with Jesus, and in no in- 
stance is there any hint that Jesus did 
not share the belief in their actual 
presence. 2 

The Gospels give us occasional hints 
as to some of the ideas current in New 
Testament times as to the character 



'The term "demonized" (Scuiwvtfopai) occurs as follows: Mark, 4; Matthew, 7; Luke, 1; 
John, 1, a total of 13. 

"What the current belief in demons was is reflected, not only in the Gospels and the rest of 
the New Testament, but also in Josephus. One of Josephus' statements is as follows: 

Wars, VII, vi: "Now within this place there grew a sort of rue, that deserves our wonder 
on account of its largeness, for it was noway inferior to any fig-tree whatsoever, either in height 
or in thickness; and the report is that it had lasted ever since the time of Herod, and would probably 
have lasted much longer had it not been cut down by those Jews who took possession of the place 
afterward; but still in that valley, which encompasses the city on the north side, there is a certain 
place called Baaras, which produces a root of the same name with itself; its color is like to that of 
flame, and towards the evening it sends out a certain ray like lightning: it is not easily taken by 
such as would do it, but recedes from their hands, nor will yield itself to be taken quietly, until 
either the urine of a woman, or her menstrual blood, be poured upon it; nay, even then, it is. certain 
death to those that touch it, unless anyone take and hang the root itself down from his hand, and 
so carry it away. It may also be taken another way, without danger, which is this: they dig a 
trench quite round about it, till the hidden part of the root be very small, then they tie a dog to 
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and habits of demons. 1 Some of these more convincing is Matt. 12:43 an( i 

may be discussed. For instance, there Luke 11:24, where Jesus speaks of a 

are suggestions of a belief in the fond- demon when exorcised as "passing 

ness of demons for water. A hint of through waterless places, seeking rest." 

this kind may possibly appear in Mark Finding none, he determines to return 

9:22, where the demon was accustomed to his former victim. It would appear 

to throw his victim into the fire and into that here there is an allusion to what 

the water. A more impressive example other evidence shows to have been 

occurs in Mark 5: 13, where the demons regarded a characteristic of demons, viz., 

at Jesus' permission go into a herd of their tendency to seek water. 2 Jewish 

two thousand hogs, whereupon the hogs bibliomancy, as reflected in the Talmud, 

immediately rush into the water. Still leaves us in no question as to the 



it, and when the dog tries hard to follow him that tied him, this root is easily plucked up, but the 
dog dies immediately, as it were instead of the man that would take the plant away; nor after 
this may anyone be afraid of taking it into their hands. Yet, after all this pains in getting, it is 
only valuable on account of one virtue it hath, that if it be only brought to sick persons, it quickly 
drives away those called demons, which are no other than the spirits of the wicked, that enter into 
men that are alive, and kill them, unless they can obtain some help against them." 

For other interesting passages from Josephus, too long to quote, see Antiquities, VI, viii, 2; 
XI, ii, 3, where Josephus tells of having seen a Jewish exorcist named Eleazar cure the demonized 
by the use of a magic ring, drawing the demons out through the sufferer's nostrils. To prove that 
the demon had been extracted he had it upset a basin of water set some distance away. Josephus 
also says that Solomon learned the science of exorcism and composed incantations used in casting 
out demons. For two ancient Jewish incantations used in adjuring demons see Blau, Das alt- 
jiidische Zauberwesen, pp. 96 ff . 

1 Demons tend to haunt desolate places (Luke 8:27, 20); some are less easily exorcised than 
others (Mark 9:29); they are of specific types, producing special afflictions (Luke 11:14); they 
may enter a person during his childhood (Mark 9:21); they attack both sexes (Luke 8:27; cf. 8:2; 
Mark 7:25); they may enter animals (Mark 5:12-13; Luke 8:33); a large number may inhabit 
an individual at the same time (Luke 8:2; Matt. 12:45; Luke 11:26; Mark 5:9); they are 
exorcisable by others than Jesus and the Twelve (Mark 9:38; 16:17; Luke 9:49); they are 
exorcisable by the Twelve (Mark 3:15; Matt. 10:1; Luke 9:1); they recognize Jesus as a superior 
being (Mark 1:34; 3:11; Matt. 10:1); they cause various abnormalities, viz., inability to speak 
(Mark 9:17; Matt. 9:32; Luke 11:14); deafness (Mark 9:25; Matt. 9:32-33); epilepsy (Matt. 
17:15); superhuman strength (Mark 5:4; Luke 8:29); insanity (Luke 8:35); convulsions (Mark 
1:26; Luke 9:42); they have a head or chieftain (Matt. 9:34; Luke 11:15); their exorcism is 
sometimes accompanied by paroxysms and followed by prostration (Mark 9: 26; Luke 4:35; Mark 
7:30). It is noticeable that in the Gospels possession seems to be regarded as a misfortune rather 
than as a sign of moral degeneracy. Even where the demon is called an "impure spirit" there 
is no suggestion that the victim is himself vicious. 

2 Upon this interpretation, the reason why the demon found no rest was that in these places 
he found no water. Another understanding would be that "waterless places "= desert places = 
uninhabited places. The demon would find there no rest because he would find no person into 
whom he might enter. The term used, however, is not the familiar ipriiios but the unusual and 
striking phrase, ivvSpos rinros, used in the New Testament only in these two passages. More- 
over, the fact that a belief connecting demons with water is known to have existed makes the as- 
sumption that Jesus alludes to it the more probable interpretation. 
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existence of this belief in later, if not 
also in New Testament, times. To 
drink uncovered water on Wednesday 
or Saturday nights was regarded as 
extremely dangerous. On these nights 
eighteen myriads of demons were abroad 
under the leadership of Lilith, their 
queen, and in drinking uncovered water 
one was liable to drink down a demon. 
To prevent this, the Jews were accus- 
tomed to repeat the twenty-ninth Psalm. 1 
Thus it is made certain that there 
existed among the Jews the belief that 
demons had a special liking for water, 
a belief which Matt. 12:43 and Luke 
11:24 indicate Jesus shared. 

In Matt. 1 2 : 45 and Luke 11:26, Jesus 
discusses the condition of a man from 
whom one demon has been cast out and 
into whom the same demon and seven 
others more wicked than himself enter. 
Jesus is here clearly represented as shar- 
ing the notion that a number of demons 
could inhabit a single human body. 
Compare also the reference to Mary of 
Magdala as having once been possessed 
by seven demons (Luke 8:2). 

If, as many suppose, the accounts of 
the Temptation in Matthew, chapter 4, 
and Luke, chapter 4, are based upon a 
pictorial version of his experiences given 
by Jesus himself to the disciples, 
further evidence accrues as to Jesus' 
belief in Satan, the chief of the demons. 
However, as this rests upon a conjecture 
that may easily be itself mistaken, it is 



not advanced as having serious value 
for our argument. 

More cogent is Jesus' acceptance of 
the reality of the presence of demons as 
shown in the Gospel narratives of exor- 
cism. He speaks to the demons, rebukes 
them, asks them for information. 2 

Furthermore, in his injunctions to the 
disciples Jesus is represented as enabling 
them to exorcise demons and as specify- 
ing exorcism as a part of their work. 3 
Though in Luke 10:20 he tempers the 
Seventy's exultation in their conquest 
of the demons, he elsewhere is accus- 
tomed to argue from his ability to 
exorcise that the Kingdom had arrived, 4 
while to attribute this power of his to 
collusion with the chief of the demons, 
as the Pharisees did, constituted in his 
thinking an unforgivable sin. 5 

We have amassed the Gospel evidence 
in answer to the question whether or not 
Jesus shared the beliefs of his people 
and his time as to the existence of 
demons, their housing in living human 
bodies, their causing certain afflictions, 
their differentiation into classes, their 
fondness for water, their ability to 
colonize in a single human being, their 
having a chieftain, Satan, or Beelzebub. 

It might appear that to a normal 
mind, faced with such an array of evi- 
dence collected from the Gospels them- 
selves, but a single conclusion would be 
possible, viz., that Jesus did believe in 
demons. But experience with successive 



1 For this and many other interesting and recondite materials relating to ancient Jewish biblio- 
mancy and other forms of magic, see Blau, Das altjiidiscke Zauberwesen, Strassburg, 1898; also the 
article "Bibliomancy" in the Jewish Encyclopedia. 

2 Mark 1 : 25, 34; Luke 8: 29, 30. 

> Luke 9:1; Matt. 10:1; Mark 3:15; 6:7. 

4 Matt. 12:28 ff.; Luke 11:20. 

s Mark 3:28-30; Matt. 12:31-32; Luke 12:10. 
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groups of men shows that this is not 
the case. The following are the re- 
actions that will be obtained in every 
group: 

i. Some will say that Jesus did not 
believe in demons, but accommodated 
himself to the ignorance and credulity 
of the people about him. He spoke and 
acted therefore as though demons were 
real to him, although they were not. 

2. Some will say that Jesus did not 
believe in demons and made no pretense 
of believing in them. The statements 
in the Gospels that would make us 
think he did all come from the evan- 
gelists themselves. To them, demons 
were real, and they read into Jesus' 
action and teaching their own beliefs. 

3. Some will say that Jesus did be- 
lieve in demons, that is, that the 
Gospels are correct in their representa- 
tions of him in this matter. Those who 
take this view divide into two parties, 
(a) the one affirming that Jesus' belief 
in demons commits us as his followers 
to the same belief, (b) the other deny- 
ing that loyalty to Jesus demands this 
copying of his thought. 

In any ordinary Protestant group the 
largest number will hold opinions (1) 
and (30). Opinions (2) and (36) will 
occur to a much smaller number. 
Probably the largest number of all will 
incline to opinion (3a) and hold that 
as Jesus believed in demons we must 
also. 

The considerations that control lay 
thinking and lead to the foregoing 
conclusions are the following: Jesus, 
being God, must have known every- 
thing. (It will often be affirmed that 
Jesus must have understood perfectly 
the mechanism of submarines and air- 



planes.) When he expressed an opinion 
on any subject, therefore, that opinion 
must have been correct, and must be 
accepted by us. He did express opinions 
about demons, and we must hold the 
same opinions. 

We are thus brought, by the con- 
sideration of a subject that is so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Gospels as to 
be unescapable, face to face with 
Christianity's central dogma. Demons 
have dropped out of the thinking of 
modern Christians generally and seem 
to them to belong in the same class with 
witches, fairies, ghosts, centaurs, and 
other creatures of the imagination. Yet 
there is a latent assumption, more widely 
spread than clerical or professional 
readers may suppose, that the thinking 
of Jesus is absolutely normative for the 
Christian. To a group of eighty-six 
mature Christian men, laymen and 
ministers, this question was put during 
the war: "If you became convinced 
that Jesus was a pacifist, what would 
you do?" Forty-four responded, in 
substance, "I'd be a pacifist, too." 
Thirteen "straddled," and twenty-nine 
said, in substance, "I'd go on supporting 
the war, anyhow." Thus our study 
leads into practical questions of conduct 
as well as into the question of Chris- 
tology. The same group of men, writing 
on the question, "W 7 hat makes things 
right or wrong?" were largely of the 
opinion that things are right or wrong 
according as they are enjoined or for- 
bidden in the Bible. The religious 
thinking of men who have been reared 
in Protestantism remains to an astonish- 
ing extent wholly dogmatic. 

In their striving for an external 
moral and intellectual authority men 
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have turned successively from the church 
to the Bible, and from the Bible as a 
whole to the words of Jesus. Can we 
permit them to stop there? Or must 
we not, in faithfulness to men as their 
religious leaders, and in fidelity to 
Jesus' own principle, lead men to see 
that even the thinking of Jesus requires 



evaluation, and that the erection of 
modern, adequate standards of personal 
and social thought and action is a 
present constructive task. That they 
may arrive at that conclusion and begin 
that task is what makes it worth while 
to start men thinking on the question, 
"Did Jesus believe in demons?" 
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Human nature does not seem to change its general make-up in the course of a few 
thousand years. Men have learned self-control and self-determination. They have 
built up an environment of social institutions into which their successors have been 
born. But the fundamental problems which the men of the New Testament times faced 
were very similar to those which we face. Of course they had different apparatus for 
question and answer. They lacked much knowledge of nature which we have, and of 
course they lacked all knowledge of the history which followed them. But whoever read 
the autograph letters of Paul would sympathize with our efforts to apply his principles 
to our own conditions. 



In the teaching of Jesus there is no 
formal conception of a church. It is 
common knowledge that the word is 
used only twice in the Gospels and then 
in the Greek version of Matthew. This 
is what we should expect on account of 
the supreme emphasis on the Kingdom 
in the life of Jesus. On the other hand 
when we get as far in the Christian his- 
tory as Augustine's City of God, we 
have a rather formal conception of the 
church as a static institution into which 
are gathered the faithful of all ages. 
And since that time it has been hard for 
the popular thought of Christendom to 
get away from the idea of an ark of 
safety or a permanent institution which 
is provided to shelter souls. 



The teaching of Ephesians about the 
church stands halfway between these 
two conceptions. Christians are thought 
of dynamically as a growing body, or 
the evolutionary instrument by which 
the Messiah produces a new structure of 
humanity. But the church is not merely 
a preparatory body. It finally merges 
into that humanity itself and is in this 
sense a permanent institution. 

It should be understood that in the 
mind of the author of this epistle the 
church is merely an indication of a great 
movement in the cosmic scheme of the 
ages. According to the tenth verse of 
the first chapter we are entering upon a 
new period in God's government of his 
household called the fulness of the times 



